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ARTISTS AND THE MUNICI- 
PALITIES 

"Neither preposterous prices nor star- 
vation wages are good for art or artists/' 
says Walter Crane in an article on "The 
Relation of Artists to the Municipal Life" 
in a recent issue of the Journal of the 
Imperial Arts League of England. 
"What the artist needs, like other indis- 
pensable workers for the community, is 
security of living by steady and fairly 
remunerative employment. 

"Our artists are, however, largely out of 
touch with public bodies and public 
work. They are not often found upon 
Municipal Councils, and Municipal Coun- 
cils do not as a rule seek their aid, though 
there are exceptions. As, for instance, 
when the Manchester Corporation, to 
their honor, called in Ford Maddox 



Brown to paint a series of notable his- 
torical events in the history of the city on 
the walls of the Town Hall. 

"Our schools and public buildings, 
though presenting admirable fields for 
beautiful and educational work in this 
direction, calculated to foster civic pride, 
public spirit and the virtues of citizen- 
ship, remain for the most part bare of 
mural adornment. Our municipalities 
generally consider they have done enough 
for art when they have a public picture 
gallery, refreshed every autumn by the 
sweepings from the London exhibitions, 
from which an occasional purchase may 
be made for the permanent collection. 

"But the higher kinds of pictorial or 
sculptural art are by no means the only 
directions in which artists can serve the 
community, or identify their work with 
public — and let us say national — life. 

"There are many ways — all sorts of 
ways — wherein some form of art and de- 
sign becomes absolutely essential, in 
which good taste and good design may 
add immeasurably to the dignity and 
beauty of municipal life." 

One of the ways which Mr. Crane 
mentions is designing street decorations, 
a work most frequently given over to com- 
mercial firms. "Our municipalities must 
feel," he concludes, "the importance of as- 
sociating themselves with good art on the 
one hand, and our artists, on the other, 
must be ready to serve public needs, and 
realize that in so doing they are educating 
the public." 

While the conditions are not precisely 
the same in the United States as in Eng- 
land, still Mr. Crane's remarks may well 
be pondered here. There is, indeed, 
much municipal work in American cities 
to which artists could, with advantage, 
turn their attention, and in the execution 
of which their co-operation should be 
sought. Perhaps if the impression that 
all artists are impractical dreamers, 
could be dispelled from the public mind, 
closer relationship between them and the 
municipal authorities might be more read- 
ily established. As it is, however, mat- 
ters are improving — witness the increas- 
ing number of Art Commissions estab- 
lished by Cities and States. 



